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The Mediceval Mind : A History of Thought and Emotion in 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. New York and 
London, Macmillan Company, 1911. — Two volumes : 613, 589 pp. 

The author of Ancient Ideals and The Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages has traveled further down the course of intellectual and 
spiritual development in western Europe and has given us now a work 
upon the mediaeval mind, proposing, it is reported, to add in time a 
volume on the characteristic features of the Renaissance. The Medi- 
aeval Mind strikes the reviewer, first of all, as a marked improvement 
upon both of its predecessors. It is a more serious and important 
treatise than Ancient Ideals and is clearer in style and arrangement 
than The Classical Heritage. From a logical standpoint its structure 
as a whole might still be criticised, but section by section the sequence of 
the argument is ordinarily plain enough. The reader has still, now and 
then, a sense of unevenness in treatment. In one portion Mr. Taylor 
dwells upon explanatory biographical or political details, and in another 
he confines himself more strictly to the matter in hand. Nevertheless 
one is conscious throughout that one is pursuing a road leading to a 
definite and well discerned goal. Indeed, in view of the breadth of 
the theme and the diversity of its aspects, the book is almost surpris- 
ingly precise and direct, seldom straying far afield into tempting irrel- 
evancies or involving itself deeply in hazardous speculations. 

From the outset Mr. Taylor makes admirably distinct his conception 
of the duration and function of his period. In his preliminary chapter 
on " The Genesis of the Mediaeval Genius " he presents the three ele- 
ments which , according to his theory, formed ' ' the spiritual constituency 
of the middle ages of western Europe " : the legacies of pagan thought 
and of Christian patristic theology and the varying intellectual qualities 
of the mediaeval peoples themselves, Italians, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans and English . ' * Accordingly , " he says , "the proper beginning of 
the middle ages, so far as one may speak of a beginning, should lie in 
the time of the conjunction of these elements in a joint activity," that 
is, the Carolingian epoch. The supreme achievement of the middle ages 
was " the vital appropriation and emotional humanizing of patristic 
Christianity," accomplished by slow degrees during successive centuries. 
In the eighth century the peoples of western Europe were either intel- 
lectually decadent or just emerging from a state of semi-barbarism. 
They had first to con over and learn, little by little, what the ancient 
world had passed down to them, then to understand and appropriate it 
more intimately, and finally to make it dynamically their own, reex- 
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pressing and transfiguring it with their own thought and emotion. The 
task occupied them until the beginning of the fourteenth century , when 
the transition to a different age , with a different task to perform , may 
be said to have begun. One could hardly have a more succinct or 
graphic account of the mediaeval position. 

The eight following chapters are devoted to an analytical considera- 
tion of the antecedents of the middle ages. They show what pagan and 
patristic thought survived the dissolution of the Roman Empire, the mode 
of its transmission to the later era and the condition of the more or less 
Latinized people who received it. The two political chapters on " The 
Latinizing of the West" and " The Barbarian Disruption " are perhaps 
unnecessary and are certainly out of keeping with the main tenor of 
the book. The next six, however, furnish an excellent background for 
the remainder of the work. They summarize the tendencies of Greek 
and Latin philosophy and theology, indicate the nature of the interme- 
diate writings of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, and characterize 
the Italians, the Roman provincials and the two new races, Celts 
and Teutons. 

With the tenth chapter begins the second book and the exposition of 
the subject proper. This book relates the development of mediaeval 
thought and emotion through the Carolingian epoch and onward to the 
end of the eleventh century. " One might liken the Carolingian 
period to a vessel at her dock, taking on her cargo, casks of antique 
culture and huge crates of patristic theology. Then western Europe in 
the eleventh century would be the same vessel getting under way, well 
started on the mediaeval ocean." Thereafter the divisions become topical 
rather than chronological. Books III and IV are occupied with the 
ideal and the actual in religious and in secular society during the rest of 
the middle ages. The first presents types of great saints, reformers and 
visionaries and the standards which they struggled to maintain, then 
pictures of the average life in church and cloister, where ordinary mor- 
tals found the standards pitched too high. The second describes, in 
more sketchy fashion, the feudal and chivalric ideals of knighthood and 
courteous love , retelling the famous tales of Tristan and Parzival, and then 
offers suggestions, drawn from the stories of the German minnesingers 
and the tragedy of Heloise, as to what knighthood and love might re- 
ally mean. Book VI takes up miscellaneous themes : mediaeval use of 
the classics ; mediaeval instruction in grammar ; the evolution of mediaeval 
style in Latin prose and verse , sequence hymn and student song ; medi- 
aeval study of the Roman law and its effect upon the rise of canon law 
and of political theory. The last book, comprising about one-quarter 
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of the whole work, reviews the "ultimate intellectual interests of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries," scholasticism, its method, scope and 
achievements , and closes with a chapter entitled " The Mediaeval Syn- 
thesis : Dante." With the exception of the introductory chapters this 
is the part of the book that is most carefully worked out. 

On the whole, Mr. Taylor's survey of mediaeval thought on literature 
and life is exceptionally comprehensive. Not many historians possess 
the breadth of knowledge and interest to handle so many aspects of the 
mind of any period, and few indeed in this country have the acquaint- 
ance with the classics to qualify them to appreciate so many of the me- 
diaeval points of view. Mr. Taylor is one of the rare American scholars 
who writes preeminently as a man of letters and of catholic sympathies 
and not as a specialist whose range of activity is limited to his specialty. 
He can give us a book of solid historical worth which has at the same 
time a genuine literary flavor and the illuminating quality that comes 
from the frequent comparison of one man or age with other men or 
ages. It is certainly an ideal preparation for a work on the middle 
ages to have written previously upon similar phases of the preceding 
ages and to have gathered impressions and opinions from years of read- 
ing in the whole long line of European sources. He ends by writing a 
work not only comprehensive in its scope , but also human in its many- 
sidedness of feeling and in its connections with the human story before 
and since. 

Not that it is fair to ascribe all the credit of the book's humanity to 
Mr. Taylor's exceptional preparation. Imaginative sympathy charac- 
terized the Ancient Ideals and has marked the author's writing ever 
since. In the preface he pleads with the reader to assume a fraternal 
attitude toward the middle ages. After an allusion to the beauty of the 
mediaeval cathedral he says : 

But if the pageant of those centuries charm our eyes with forms that seem 
so full of meaning, why should we stand indifferent to the harnessed pro- 
cesses of mediaeval thinking and the passion surging through the thought ? 
Thought marshalled the great mediaeval procession which moved to meas- 
ures of pulsating and glorifying emotion. Shall we not press on, through 
knowledge, and search out its efficient causes, so that we too may feel the 
reality of the mediaeval argumentation with the possible validity of medi- 
aeval conclusions, and tread these channels of mediaeval passion which 
were cleared and deepened by the thought ? This would be to reach 
human comradeship with mediaeval motives, no longer found too remote 
for our sympathy or too fantastic or shallow for our understanding. 

A few pages later he sums up his own idea of the mediaeval spirit : 
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a spirit which stood in awe before its monitors divine and human and 
deemed that knowledge was to be drawn from the storehouse of the past; 
which seemed to rely on everything except its sin-crushed self and trusted 
everything except its senses; which in the actual looked for the ideal, in 
the concrete saw the symbol, in the earthly church beheld the heavenly 
and in fleshly joys discerned the devil's lures; which lived in the unrecon- 
ciled opposition between the lust and vainglory of earth and the attainment 
of salvation; which felt life's terror and its pitifulness and its eternal hope; 
around which waved concrete infinitudes, and over which flamed the terror 
of darkness and the Judgment Day. 

Occasionally even Mr. Taylor seems to run a trifle short in sympathy, 
to grow a little impatient with the limitations of a particularly benighted 
set of men, as, for example, the Carolingian scholars, to whom he gives 
scarcely honor enough for their real though rudimentary attainments. 
But in the main he can feel with every man ; can set forth his disposi- 
tion, foibles and aspirations almost affectionately, often with kindly 
humor; can put life into the portraits of such pale abstractions as 
Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus. Other studies in personality that 
linger in the reader's memory are those of Peter Damiani, the fiery, 
keen-witted reformer, horror-stricken at the contemplation of the evils 
around him and in his own breast; of Anselm, the saintly, gentle 
idealist and builder of theology ; of Romuald, the domineering, savage 
hermit, consumed with an egotistic passion for making hermits of other 
men ; of Hildegard of Bingen, the sober-minded moralist and seer of 
visions ; of Hildebert of Lavardin, the temperate, scholarly prelate, who 
drew his inspiration partly from Holy Writ and partly from the clas- 
sics ; of Roger Bacon, the intractable , inductive genius, out of tune with 
almost all the movements of his day. Mr. Taylor has a happy knack 
of imparting individuality to his men and women, and these vivacious 
character sketches are merely some of the best in the large collection. 

One cannot let pass without a word of commendation the careful and 
abundant use of extracts from the sources. No person of importance 
is denied the chance to represent himself to some extent, at least, in 
his own words. Practically all the material thus given is new in 
English, and some of it is difficult of access even in the original. The 
teacher of mediaeval history might conceivably use the book as a sup- 
plement to the scanty number of existing collections of mediaeval 
sources. Of particular interest are Othloh's accounts of his monkish 
temptations, Salimbene's stories of Italian and French life in town and 
monastery, the allegorical sermons of Honorius of Autun, the illustra- 
tions of mediaeval prose and verse and .last of all, the passages from the 
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scholastic philosophers, especially Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas. 
In fact, the reviewer recalls no place to which one may better direct a 
student who needs, not a r6sum£ of the points of scholastic doctrine, 
but an actual, discriminating conception of the character of scholastic 
thinking, the method of reasoning it followed and the quality of results 
it produced, than to the last half of Mr. Taylor's second volume. The 
only original material recently published of whose existence Mr. Taylor 
does not seem aware is the collection of fragments from Roger Bacon's 
lost works, edited by Mr. Richard Steele. The Metaphysics is a cur- 
ious piece in Bacon's bizarre style, but valuable as indicating his knowl- 
edge of the Arabian philosophers. 

Mr. Taylor has gathered so much into his book that it seems un- 
gracious to allude to any topics which he has omitted or treated in- 
adequately. Yet one wishes that he had included a few pages on the 
origins of religious dramatic poetry, and had said a little more than he 
has said on the plastic art that was contemporary with the literature and 
formed another record of mediaeval thought and feeling. The most 
faulty passage in his whole work is perhaps that in which he cites the 
testimony of basilica mosaics and frescoes to prove the slow awak- 
ening of emotion in the handling of religious themes. The art of the 
eighth, ninth and tenth centuries was undoubtedly " decadent and bar- 
barized," but the process of emotionalizing and humanizing it had al- 
ready begun, albeit in crude and simple hands. There were awe and 
fear in the artist who drew the solemn , emaciated Christ in the apse of 
Santa Cecilia ; love and aspiration in him who made the little saints 
stepping blithely over flowery fields on the arch of Santa Prassede ; sym- 
pathetic imagination in those who painted the excited disciples watch- 
ing the ascent of the Virgin and the beautiful scenes from the life of 
St. Clement in the lower church of San Clemente. The mosaics in the 
nave of Santa Maria Maggiore are usually assigned to the fourth rather 
than to the fifth century. Dr. Richter even argues that they belong to 
the second , so different are they in their vigorous realism from the stiffer 
work of the later centuries. Before Giotto's day Duccio of Siena, the 
artist who is known as Cimabue , and others like him painted gentle Vir- 
gins and human Christs. Giotto himself verily fashioned a " dramatic 
art," but he learned how to tell a story with his brush from the Roman 
Cavallini, who was not his pupil but his master, and who dated his 
mosaics in the church of Santa Maria in Trastevere in 1291, not 1351. 
Mr. Taylor's thesis that emotion in the art of the middle ages developed 
side by side with emotion in the literature is indisputably correct, but 
the parallel is even closer than he has made it. 

Louise Ropes Loomis. 



